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or things, i. e., for energy, whatever form it may take. All I insist 
upon is that we must 'acknowledge' both. The question whether 
space could exist before things could only have meaning for those 
who, with the medievals, regard the world of things as created at 
a finite time out of nothing, as embodying eternal archetypes or 
what not. It is the province of philosophy like science, however, 
to investigate the constitution of the world, not its creation. The 
temporal priority of space to things can, therefore, have no signifi- 
cance for us. We can, however, abstract distance from things and 
must do so, both for purposes of physical science and for practical 
life. 

If one should hold with the absolute idealist that there is only 
one individual, one unitary experience in which all facts are modes 
or qualities, one completed purpose, one simple feeling, then reality 
would cease to be definable in space terms. In the one blissful 
moment of the absolute, distance could have no significance. All 
I can say is that, in the only reality we know anything about, we 
are forced to recognize different individuals and their externality. 

John E. Boodin. 

Univebsity op Kansas. 



THE PRAGMATIST 'S MEANING OF TRUTH 

I THINK it can be safely assumed that the readers of this Journal 
by this time know sufficiently well what the pragmatist means 
by truth, by a true idea. In this brief article I shall attempt to 
show that this meaning is not the correct one, that it is not the cor- 
rect meaning of truth, even if the pragmatist 's contention be ad- 
mitted that truth in every case of it is useful, that every true idea 
does lead to beneficial consequences, to desirable experience of some 
sort. The proposition I shall maintain is, that in any situation in 
which an idea does lead to profitable or desirable experience, it is 
not these consequences which make this idea true, but this idea is 
able to lead to these consequences because it is true, and true be- 
cause of something which the pragmatist overlooks. To be more 
specific, admitting that the true idea does always possess a practical 
value, does have the instrumental function which the pragmatist 
assigns to it, I shall attempt to show that the pragmatist has not 
rightly answered the question, how is a given idea able to lead to 
these prosperous and satisfying issues, how can it have this instru- 
mental function ? 

My position can best be made clear by the study of a concrete 
instance. Let us suppose a sojourner in the Adirondacks is lost in 
one of those forests. He is without shelter and without food ; and 
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unless he finds both he must perish. The problem in this situation 
is a practical one; and if this man has a true idea, it will certainly 
be a useful one. We will suppose this problem was solved, the true 
idea found; and, accordingly, my question is, in what consisted the 
right solution of this traveler's problem? What made this man's 
idea a true one? Let us analyze the situation. There was (1) the 
environmental conditions, viz., the forest having a determinate con- 
figuration and extent, the house where food and shelter were, and a 
determinate direction or way leading to that house. (2) The man's 
idea, dealing with this situation, viz., his idea of this environment, 
his idea of the situation of food and shelter, and the way he must 
take to reach them. (3) The man's action under the lead of an 
idea. (4) The resulting enjoyment of food and shelter, the pros- 
perous issue of the idea. Now, the pragmatist must say, that this 
traveler's true idea was his plan of action and its issues; and that 
the trueness of this idea consisted in just these consequences. Had 
the consequences of following his idea been the failure to find food 
and shelter, that idea would have been a false one, and false just 
for that reason. 

Now, what I wish to show is, that this pragmatic interpretation 
of the situation overlooks certain elements, the due recognition of 
which is indispensable to the correct understanding of the situation. 
The pragmatist fails to take account of the difference between the 
environmental conditions and the successful action which these con- 
ditions made possible; the exact position, form and extent of this 
forest, of the house where food and shelter were, the right way lead- 
ing to it— these were the objective conditions in the situation, which 
determined the solution of the man's problem. They constituted 
the environment to which his action must be adjusted if it was to 
have a sucessful result; and our traveler's action was prosperous 
in its issues just because it was the sort of action which this environ- 
ment made possible. 

The pragmatist overlooks an essential element in the traveler's 
idea dealing with these environmental conditions; and the conse- 
quence of this oversight is, he fails to recognize that character of the 
idea in which its trueness consisted. Our traveler in his thought dealt 
first with the environmental part of the situation, and, secondly, and 
as a consequence, he dealt with the practical problem which this en- 
vironment and his needs presented to him. The man's idea, or plan 
of action depended upon, was determined by his idea of the existing 
environment as I have analyzed it. Now, it is this idea which the 
pragmatist overlooks, and unfortunately for his interpretation, this 
overlooked element is of fundamental importance; it held the key 
to the situation; the man's solution of his problem depended upon 
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his idea of his environment. It was because our traveler had the 
right idea of these environmental conditions that he was able to act 
successfully in the given situation. Now, that which made this 
man's idea of his environment true, was its agreement with the 
actual environment. His idea was true for no other reason than 
that he thought or conceived this environment as it in fact was when 
so thought. 

Our traveler's idea was not true, then, because it had beneficial 
results; it led to these beneficial consequences because it was true 
and because it was true for some other reason, viz., because it agreed 
with the environmental conditions. 

Assuming that this concrete instance is fairly representative of 
all cases in which there are such things as true ideas, the conclusion 
seems to be that the pragmatic meaning of truth does not bear the 
test of critical examination. Nor will the validity of this conclusion 
be impaired if we substitute for the realistic interpretation of the 
situation in our case of the Adirondack traveler an idealistic one. 
Let our traveler be a radical empiricist, and his real world be the 
world of pure experience only; in that case the environment was 
something real— something other than our traveler's momentary 
and passing thoughts; and it was this something real which deter- 
mined the sort of action or experience which led to these desirable 
consequences, and the trueness of the man's idea was, therefore, its 
agreement with reality, which in this instance was the condition 
or order of experience. I will go even further, and suppose our 
traveler was a solipsist, to whom the world was his own experience 
and his experience only. Even in such a case if there could have 
been such a thing as a true idea, the truth of that idea must have 
consisted in something besides the de facto sequence of one ex- 
perience upon another. In the pragmatist's meaning of truth, a 
relation between experiences of a more intimate sort than mere 
sequence is essential to a true idea. And when this relation is 
examined it will turn out that our solipsistic traveler had a true 
idea because that idea agrees with reality, which for him was the 
habitual or customary order of his experience. Our solipsist must 
have assumed a determinate character of his experience, and this 
character of his experience it was which made possible the right 
solution of his problem. So long, therefore, as anything is acknowl- 
edged to be real beyond the passing moment, the here and now, a 
true idea in any situation will consist in its agreement with reality, 
and its truthfulness will be something distinct from its de facto 
success in leading to beneficial action, or to practically useful re- 
sults and satisfying experience. John E. Russell. 

Williams College. 



